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PLAY AND MORAL EDUCATION 


Some of the still pagan tribes of Northern Luzon in the 
Philippines indulged until recently in a unique field sport. 
Two neighboring villages or rancherias would challenge each 
other to a headhunting contest. On the day agreed upon 
beforehand, a picked team from each rancheria would report 
to a prearranged rendezvous. From each village would also 
go out a large contingent of enthusiastic fans. A sportsman- 
like observance of stringent rules of the game was maintained 
by contestants and rooters. At the signal, the scrimmage 
began. The brown-bodied contestants maneuvered for posi- 
tion as they crept up catlike to the encounter. As the teams 
met the keen-edged bolos flashed, and headless trunks crumpled 
and lay still. The team that lost more heads lost the game, 
and incidentally disgraced itself and its village.’ 

Dean Worcester, to whom we are indebted for the facts, 
assures us that these bloody contests, as well as much of the 
inter-tribal feudism and warfare so common until recently 
among the remote hillmen of Luzon, have been almost entirely 
stamped out largely as a result of a very simple expedient. 
Our government authorities have introduced American track 
games and field sports. The combative and competitive tend- 
encies that formerly took the form of mortal encounters 
now find their release and satisfaction in hundred-yard dashes 
and baseball. And simple prizes are as eagerly contested for 
as were the bloody trophies of yore. 

It is a far cry from the hills of Luzon to the congested 


‘Dean C. Worcester, “Field Sports Among the Wild Men of Northern 
Luzon.” National Geographic Magazine, March, 1911, xxii, p. 221. 
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cities of America, but the humanity of the mountain fastnesses 
has much in common with the humanity of our city streets. 
Several years ago the city of Orange, New Jersey, was con- 
tributing more than its share of delinquents to the Juvenile 
Court. A well-managed playground was established and delin- 
quency began to decrease. Shortly after this, a second play- 
ground and gymnasium were opened in connection with St. 
John’s parochial school. In the two years following the inau- 
guration of this latter enterprise the Juvenile Court had to 
handle only one case from that school. 

Perhaps the most scientific inductive study we possess of 
the relation of play to juvenile delinquency is that made by 
Allen T. Burns in Chicago in 1908. His study shows that 
after the system of play parks had been operating for two 
years in South Chicago, juvenile delinquency decreased rela- 
tively 29 per cent in the general area affected, while in one 
probation district the decrease reached 70 per cent. The 
play impulses that had been finding unwholesome outlets 
were now finding wholesome outlets. That provision for play 
under proper supervision reduces the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency is now a commonplace among social workers, 
and a commonplace amply grounded on concrete experience 
in many cities.’ 

George E. Johnson’s experience in the Elm Street School 
at Andover, Massachusetts, is typical of another angle of the 
problem. He took charge of the school in September, 1901. 
Unruliness and truancy within the school and petty stealing 
and lawlessness without were rife. The introduction of an 
outdoor gymnasium and supervised play “raised the tone of 
the school by bringing about a better disposition toward 
teachers and toward school work. It brought the principal 
in closer touch with the children and, while increasing his 
knowledge of them, strengthened his influence over them.” 

John J. O’Connor, “Recreation and Its Relation to Delinquency,” in 
Proceedings Sixth National Conference of Catholic Charities, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1920, pp. 308-16; John J. Gascoyne, ibid., Discussion, pp. 316-7; 
Allen Burns, “Relation of Playgrounds to Juvenile Delinquency,” in 
Proceedings Second Annual Playground Congress, New York City, 1908, 


pp. 173-4; Ben B. Lindsey, “Public Playgrounds and Juvenile 
Delinquency,” in Independent, August 20, 1908, pp. 420-23. 
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It became possible to reduce the number of cases of corporal 
punishment 70 or 80 per cent, while the number of half-days 
of truancy recorded against the school was reduced from 281 
in 1901, to 79 in 1903, and to 33 in 1905.° 

[ am reminded of a statement made to me recently by the 
director of a large Catholic boarding school for girls to the 
effect that since the inauguration a little more than a year 
ago of a program of organized play there has resulted a distinct 
betterment of discipline, good spirit, and morale. And the 
same school had already had an enviable record in such 
matters. 

A play census of 14,683 Cleveland school children made 
during their leisure time, June 23, 1913, showed 41 per cent 
doing nothing, while 51 per cent were “in the streets, in the 
midst of all the traffic, dirt, and heat, and in an environment 
conducive to just the wrong kind of play.” “Of the 7,358 
children reported to have been playing, 3,171 were reported 
to have been playing by doing some of the following things: 
Fighting, teasing, pitching pennies, shooting craps, stealing 
apples, ‘roughing a peddler,’ chasing chickens, tying can to 
dog, etc., but most of them were reported to have been ‘just 
fooling’—not playing anything in particular.” In an observa- 
tion of 229 ‘children in the city of Houston, Texas, by Henry 
S. Curtis, 41 were strolling on the street and 90 were merely 
loafing.* 

That idleness is the devil’s favorite and most productive 
workshop is no new discovery of modern education or social 
work. The extent to which idleness prevails among children 
during their leisure time, however, gives us food for thought. 
Few observers of our workers among our American city 
children would consider the percentages of idleness reported 
above as abnormally high. They are typical of our cities. 
Moreover, idleness and unwholesome play lead in middle adoles- 
cence if not earlier, as we know from experience that is only 


*Geo. E. Johnson, “Education by Plays and Games.” Boston. (1907), 


pp. 46-51. 
‘Geo. E. Johnson, “Education Through Recreation,” Cleveland Educa- 


tion Survey. (1916), pp. 49-50; H. F. Curtis: “Education Through Play.” 
N. Y., 1921 (1915), pp. 187-8. 
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too eloquent, into the paths of criminality and sex delinquency. 
From the ranks of the idle adolescent are drafted many if 
not most of the recruits for the criminal gang, the low-class 
poolroom, and the questionable dance hall and resort. 

Let us sum up what we have covered so far. Children’s 
play impulses call for an outlet. If these impulses be not 
released along wholesome lines they will tend to be released 
along unwholesome ones. The lack of play facilities and of 
play supervision among our American children of school age 
has a profoundly anti-moral effect, as it contributes generously 
to juvenile delinquency, unruliness and truancy, and perilous 
idleness. Wholesome play, on the other hand, not only gives 
a physically invaluable outlet to the play impulses, but helps 
the boy and girl to keep straight and to avoid the occasions 
of sin incident to idleness and dawdling. 

Viewed from the standpoint of moral educational psychology, 
wholesome play is a process of substitution. It substitutes 
upbuilding activity for destructive and anti-moral activity or 
for almost equally hurtful inactivity. We shall now pass 
on to the second and more directly constructive moral task of 
play. 

The development of will-power, of self-mastery, of self- 
discipline is rightly put at the head of the list in the Catholic 
educational plan and in the Catholic moral ideal. Play is 
a school of self-discipline. 

Let us take a concrete case. An exciting game of baseball 
is in progress between rival teams. The pitcher is being batted 
hard. In the presence of hundreds of fans, including perhaps 
his best girl, he is taken out of the game. The traditions of 
the game demand that he retire to the bench without sulking 
and without losing his temper or his composure. To give way 
would result in instant loss of prestige. The most rigid self- 
control is de rigueur. 

Or, again, the umpire has made an adverse decision when 
perhaps the game depends on it. The fans on the bleachers 
may give vocal expression to their murderous impulses, but 
the man in the game must hold his tongue and stifle and 
discipline surging impulses within him that are likely to be 
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little less murderous and appreciably more keen and clamorous. 

Competitive play or even the simpler imitative play of 
earlier years, calls forth determination, courage, persistence, 
tenacity, stick-at-itness, the exhilaration of achievement and 
successful effort, the dominance of the will over the body. 
It expands and develops the habit and capacity for extreme 
effort and strenuous exertion. It is a natural system of will 
gymnastics, that puts to rout flabbiness of will, half-hearted- 
ness, dawdling, indecision, infirmity of purpose, volitional 
mollycoddleism. Self-mastery and tenacity are the warp and 
woof of that strength of character without which the higher 
life of love and sacrifice cannot be. “Loyalty, devotion of 
the self to the whole, is of small worth if there is no strong, 
well-managed self to devote.’ 

Obedience and respect for authority should be second nature 
to a practical Catholic. “If you love Me, keep My command- 
ments.” It is the pragmatic test of love of God and man. 
Play is a school of obedience. 

The individualistic, imitative play of the young child de- 
velops, more often around the seventh year, into play with 
rules, that is, into games proper and into competitive games. 
Later still, around adolescence the games calling for competi- 
tion between individuals or loosely organized “sides” are to a 
greater or lesser extent replaced by games calling for compe- 
tition between closely organized groups or teams. Tag, mar- 
bles, prisoner’s base, follow my leader, races, contests in long 
and high jumping are examples of the competitive games of 
the period from about the seventh year to adolescence. Base- 
ball, basketball, football and hockey are typical group or 
team games. 

In all games there are definite rules or laws which must 
be observed by the players. In the establishing of “ground 
rules” the children even exercise the legislative function, and 
in the course of play they cooperatively if sometimes drasti- 
cally execute the law and pass definitive judgment on the 
lawbreaker. The game is saturated with law. Those who 
play the game according to rule are living out obedience to 


~ sL, H. Gulick, “A Philosophy of Play.” N. Y., 1920, p. 186. 
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law, and in legislating and executing and judging are learning 
by the organic process the purpose and reasonableness and 
necessity of law. On the other hand, the boy or girl who de- 
liberately breaks the rules out of selfish eagerness to win 
and excel in learning by an equally efficient organic process 
habits of lawbreaking that in the wider world are at the root 
of crime and sin. 

In the more elaborate group contests, moreover, the player 
must obey captain, coach, and umpire. In obedience to a 
coach he must abstain from many things otherwise legitimate 
and undergo very real sacrifices. He must, for example, play 
in the outfield because he is told to, even though his own 
judgment and his own wishes would assign him to the pitcher’s 
box. He must bow to the umpire’s close decision, although 
he disagrees or would like to wriggle out. 

The competitive game, in a word, trains to obedience to 
objective law. The more advanced group contest trains, in 
addition, to obedience to the personal authority that carries 
out the law. 

Justice is the dominating note of the ten commandments. 
They protect the rights of God and man. Without justice 
it is folly to talk of charity and love, or to talk of Christianity 
itself. Play is a school of justice. 

Fair play, honor, honesty, indignation at underhand methods 
and at cheating—these are integral elements of decent play 
and sportsmanship. Most boys have a keen appreciation of 
fair play and an intense sense of indignation at unfair play. 
The boy who deliberately chooses to lose rather than take 
an unfair advantage, who scorns to cheat even though he 
could easily “get away with it,” who awaits his turn at the 
bars or the swings instead of bullying and pushing aside the 
smaller urchin, is living and learning justice, fairness, respect 
for the rights of his fellows. Not that this training comes 
with all play. On the contrary, we know how easily boys 
and girls will drift into cheating and unfairness in any game 
from cards to baseball, unless high standards of play are ex- 
pressly inculeated. We know too, for instance, how the 
deadly germ of win-at-any-costitis has played havoc with our 
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American interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics, until 
many of us are beginning to turn away nauseated at the thinly 
veiled hypocrisy and sickening dishonesty that fester beneath 
the cheers and songs of the stadiums. 

Teamwork is only another name for charity, loyalty, self- 
sacrifice, love. Charity thinks less of its own advantage, more 
of the advantage of its fellows and brothers in God’s great 
human family. Its symbol is the cross of Him who made the 
supreme sacrifice for humanity. Play is a school of teamwork 
and self-sacrifice. 

Boys from about ten years of age on tend to form into 
the familiar gangs. A gang in itself may be either good or 
bad. It holds great possibilities for constructive or destruc- 
tive activities. Judge Hoyt has recently given us an account 
of the evolution or devolution of one of the gangs that came 
within his official attention as presiding justice of the Chil- 
dren’s Court of New York City. Twinsie, the leader, a boy 
of twelve, had the brilliant idea of organizing what he called 
the “Honest Club.” The members’ object was to lead ex- 
emplary lives that parents and admiring neighbors would re- 
ward their conspicuous virtue with sundry pennies and nickels 
that would pay for feasts and outings. The idea was good, 
but the confidently expected coins did not leap forth from the 
pockets of the wondering but unresponsive parents and neigh- 
bors. Twinsie’s prestige waned. To save the day, he turned 
the “Honest Club” into the “Crooking Club.” The financial 
returns from the latter measured well up to expectations. 
But the systematic pilfering, looting, and outright burglary 
by which the club treasury was replenished brought the leader 
and his henchmen before long into the toils of the police sys- 
tem. Apropos of this little gang history we may recall the 
remark made not long ago by a Catholic priest of New York’s 
West Side: “The social evil may be an important one, but 
the question in this neighorhood is that of the gangs.” 

There is no better way of “sublimating” the gang and the 
gang tendency than organizing boys and their gangs into 
athletic teams or clubs. Nor are athletic teams without dis- 


*F, C. Hoyt, “Quicksands of Youth.” N. Y., 1921, pp. 89-100. 
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tinct value for girls too. The gang spirit is sublimated into 
the team spirit. A misdirected or latent loyalty becomes a 
constructive, active loyalty. 

A baseball player must never play to the gallery. If he 
does, and thereby risks points for his team, both players and 
spectators will figuratively and often literally hoot him. He 
loses caste. Again, he may want to smash out the ball for 
a home run. He is instead told and expected to make a 
sacrifice hit that will get the man on third in to the plate. He 
must willingly give up his own chances of emulating Babe 
Ruth in order, for the good of the team, to do the less spec- 
tacular thing. In team games, the individual player must 
ever work, not for his own selfish advantage, but for the good 
of the group, for the success and welfare of the team. And if 
he does not, the social sanction exercised by his fellows and 
the onlookers is both swift and sure. Self-denial becomes 
self-sacrifice. 

Teams and team games and team spirit satisfy the instinc- 
tive craving for social fellowship, but also are as truly a 
school of loyalty, of democratic cooperation, of generosity, 
and of self-sacrifice for the good of others as is the large family 
wherein many children rub shoulders and grow up together. 

We have raced rapidly through a broad subject. Enough, 
however, has been said, it is hoped, to illustrate the vital bear- 
ing of play on moral development, whether play be considered 
as a substitutional and preventive factor or as a constructive 
factor in moral development. This vital relation is intensified 
by several things. Play spreads itself out naturally over the 
greater part of the child’s active life, and the play interest 
is normally the keenest interest of childhood. Habits, more- 
over, acquired in play are reinforced by the lively emotional 
setting of most play. Again play morality is bred into the 
child not by pale ethical instruction but by the living process 
of action and practice. Finally, while adult recreation is 
mostly relaxation from labor and refreshment for further 
labor, the child’s play is a thing by which he grows physically, 
mentally, and morally. 

It is apparent that play is surcharged with great moral 
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educational possiblities, and, it should be added, with equally 
great de-educational ones. It may develop along moral or 
anti-moral lines, towards social or anti-social goals, in ac- 
cordance with Catholic ideals of conduct or contrary thereto. 
It needs to be directed, utilized, capitalized, built upon, and 
in two chief ways. First, religion does not stop where the 
playground begins. Catholic ideals of self-control, obedience, 
justice, and sacrifice are expected on the playground as well as 
in the home and the schoolroom, in work as well as in leisure- 
time activities. Secondly, the lessons of self-control, obedience, 
justice, and sacrifice learned on the playground should ir- 
radiate out into other fields of activity. By what practical 
methods can these two ends be attained? 

Adult leadership on the playground is imperative. The 
teacher or play leader must keep close to the child, whether 
as coach or umpire or as participant in the game. This holds 
true for the recess periods of day schools and for after school 
play so far as feasible. It holds doubly true of the teacher 
or play leader in boarding schools. Sympathetic, democratic, 
high-principled adult leadership is the Open Sesame. Nothing 
else can take its place. 

Children of course do not need to be urged or taught to 
play. They do need often to be taught how to play and to 
play rather than fool and idle and stand aloof and look on. 
Children play naturally, or, some would say, instinctively. 
But the type of play is dependent on social inheritance, not on 
psychic inheritance. Games are passed along for generations 
from mothers to the very young, from older children to 
younger ones. The influx of great numbers of children of 
foreign parentage into our American cities has largely broken 
this unwritten mouth-to-mouth play tradition. Many, too, of 
the older games cannot be played in the limited spaces avail- 
able in our city streets or during the limited time space of a 
short recess. On the other hand, the city environment en- 
courages the growth of games like craps which, to put it 
mildly, have no physical or moral value. Craps, for instance 
thrives apace under city conditions inasmuch as it can be 
played in a small space, can be carried on without jeopardy 
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to windows or annoyance to cranky neighbors, and can be 
participated in by an indefinitely small or large number of 
boys for an indefinitely short or long time.’ 

Again, if children are left entirely free in their play, the 
strong tend to bully and crowd out the weak, and anti-moral 
standards and practices noted in the preceding pages only 
too often creep in and make themselves master of the game 
and the players. A striking illustration of this fact is fur- 
nished by the demonstrated upbuilding influence of well-super- 
vised playgrounds as contrasted with the recognized subversive 
influence of poorly supervised or unsupervised ones. 

Of course play should be, as far as possible, free and spon- 
taneous. But tactful leadership stimulates spontaneity. 
Tactful adult leadership eliminates the so often vicious and 
anti-moral leadership exercised by the wrong type among 
youthful players themselves and develops the right type of 
leadership among them. The play leader does not stifle initia- 
tive on the playground any more than does a competent teacher 
stifle initiative in the classroom. The adult leader leads. He 
does not boss or lord it over the players. He stimulates, 
coaches, deftly suggests, where needed, new games and better 
ways, and by example more than by word lifts the moral 
standards of play to higher levels of self-control, obedience, 
fairness, and teamwork. 

All this means, so far as school play at recess or after 
hours is concerned, that the teacher or adult faculty member 
in charge of recreation who considers his task accomplished 
when he is “keeping order” is in reality closing his eyes to 90 
per cent of the real problem, to the vital educational and anti- 
educational possibilities of the playground. He must keep close 
to the game and the players, actively interested and in the thick 
of things, whether as leader, coach, umpire, or—with apologies 
to our concept of adult dignity—as participant. If the per- 
son detailed to have charge of the recreation period has not 
the personality and equipment for active leadership in play, 
he or she should be relieved of this duty. Too much is at 
stake. A school that scamps the moral educavional oppor- 


"Gulick, Ibid. pp. 234-9. 
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tunity offered by play is wrapping in a napkin and burying 
some at least of the talents entrusted to its keeping. 

The second end referred to above calls for a few words 
of comment. Is there any guarantee that habits of self- 
control, obedience, fair play and self-sacrifice learned and prac- 
ticed in play will be automatically transferred to other activi- 
ties of the child’s life? Will obedience to the rules of the game 
guarantee obedience in the classroom or in the home? Will 
fair play in baseball or basketball or marbles guarantee fair 
play in paying fares on a street car? Not necessarily. We 
are facing here the very difficult educational problems of the 
transfer of habits. If the play complex has sufficient funda- 
mental points in common with the non-play complex, the 
habit will spread automatically. But ordinarily such identical 
points are lacking. If transference is to take place, it must 
take place through a conscious process, and this process im- 
peratively demands skillful adult leadership and coaching. 
Without such leadership we can have little hope. Even with 
such leadership the task is far from a simple one. The following 
suggestions are offered with no little hesitation. We need 
much more light on this particular phase of the play problem. 

The religious teacher in the classroom should make it 
clear to his charges that Catholic teaching expects self-con- 
trol, obedience, fair play, and teamwork on the playground 
to be an integral part of the Catholic ideal of conduct, and 
should make it equally clear that these virtues are one and 
the same whether exercised on the playground or off it. It 
is, for example, wrong to cheat in a baseball game as truly 
as it is wrong to cheat at an examination or in business affairs. 
The same Catholic ideal of justice and fair play obtains in all 
three cases. 

In turn the playground leader should tactfully but explicitly 
bring to the consciousness of the players that fair play, for 
instance, is part and parcel of the sportsmanlike ideal of 
honor, and no less of the Catholic ideal of honesty and justice 
and regard for others’ rights. Thus a child or adolescent who 
has learned fair play on the playground will have established 
a current and attitude and ideal and standard in his life 
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in the play area of conscience that will more readily spread 
and pass over into other fields which he has been consciously 
and consistently trained to look upon as identical. 

A word in closing, and this word is an appeal. The writer 
would be deeply grateful to learn the names and addresses 
of teachers and play leaders in our Catholic schools who have 
had experience in the field we have rapidly outlined. The 
field is comparatively new. We have to feel our way. The 
pooling of experience is particularly valuable for all of us. 

Joun W. Coorer. 








THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE PROJECT METHOD IN 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


The project method as a means of growth in both knowledge 
and power is as old as the instinct of curiosity and more highly 
rated than any other form of teaching. Folk-sayings in all 
languages recommend experience and practice to those who 
would become masters. But, unfortunately, while this nat- 
ural procedure has been bringing information and skill to all 
classes and conditions of people, it has not been formally rec- 
ognized by the schools. Here and there, of course, a born 
teacher has broken the shackles of the conventionalized course 
of study and has made the lessons of the classroom yield 
permanent values in the lives of children, but the project 
method as such has been neither officially sanctioned nor 
generally understood. The present tendency, however, is to 
recognize the worth of the project and to incorporate it wisely 
into schoolroom practice. 

Many opportunities for projects present themselves in high 
school subjects, but let us consider briefly some of the possi- 
bilities of the project in high school English. While these 
possibilities have only begun to be discovered, a great variety 
of projects have already produced long-desired results and 
may be here discussed not as pleasant theory but as successful 
practice personally observed. 

A class debate upon a subject drawn from regular work 
will effectively organize and clinch the material gathered upon 
the subject in hand. Impelled by the desire to establish their 
view of the question, the speakers on each side push their 
work with determined purpose. Statements, instances, and 
circumstances are examined, weighed, grouped in their proper 
relations, and carried to their inevitable conclusion. The 
leader of each side must insist that each speaker contribute 
something new and definite to the discussion. They in turn 
must know the relation of their topic to the entire argument. 
If the final debate be held in the’ presence of another class 

635 
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or of other visitors, there will be an additional motive for 
thorough preparation and a further guaranty that the sub- 
ject-matter will be clinched. 

An investigation by the class of the Public Library and 
its facilities will yield them information valuable for the pur- 
suit of their class work and be very helpful in their later 
activities. Have you ever observed a person in a library at an 
utter loss to help himself if the attendants were too busy to 
give him immediate attention? A simple project in which he 
had examined and studied the card catalog of the library 
with its separate reference under author, title, and classfica- 
tion and a general knowledge of the Dewey system would have 
made him able to help himself. 

If the school assignment be some person or event of cur- 
rent interest, magazine literature will be the chief source of 
material. A committee of two or three is instructed to look 
up Poole’s Index and the Reader’s Guide and to report their 
findings to the class. This project is repeated from time to 
time until all have become familiar with the usefulness and 
economy of these references. 

Again, the class visits the library and views first hand 
its many-sided opportunities. The reading-room, circulation 
department, and reference shelves offer real material for in- 
dependent activity in later life. 

A school library numbering about 2,000 volumes has been 
successfully taken care of by a student librarian who holds 
office for a month at a time. Each in turn thus comes into 
close contact with books and gains through this association 
considerable knowledge and a permanent interest. 

In the freshman class this year, the reading of books outside 
of prescribed assignments was made a school-home project. 
Lists were made of books, interesting and of recognized liter- 
ary quality, and these were made the point of attack. Re- 
ports were given in class and written accounts submitted to 
the teacher. The following typical lists from three students 
show the kind of books read and the quality of work exhibited 
in the report on same. 








THe Prosyect Metuop 


No. 5 


“The Spy” 
“Ben Hur” 
“Dion and the Sibyls” 
“Quo Vadis?” 
“Richard Carvel” 
“The Clansman” 
“Tht Victim” 
“The Southerner” 
“The Bishop of Cottontown” 
“The Turmoil” 
“Felix O’Day” 
“Romance of an Old-fashioned 
Gentleman” 
No. 


“Tom Sawyer” 

“The Prince and the Pauper” 
“Huckleberry Finn” 

“Little Women” 

“Ramona” 

“Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 

“Little Men” 

“The Secret Garden” 
“Toinette’s Philip” 

“Ben Hur” 

“Dion and the Sibyls” 


No. 


“An Egyptian Princess” 

“The Heart of a Man” 

“The Yoke” 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 
“Ramona” 

“Red Rock” 

“The Crisis” 

“Richard Carvel” 

“Gold Must Be Tried by Fire” 
“The Cat of Bubastes” 

“The Bishop of Cottontown” 
“The Gentleman from Indiana” 


Key: A—Excellent; 


James Fenimore Cooper 
Lew Wallace 

Miles Gerald Keon 
Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Winston Churchill 
Thomas Dixon 
Thomas Dixon 
Thomas Dixon 

John Trotwood Moore 
Booth Tarkington 

F. Hopkinson Smith 
F. Hopkinson Smith 


2 

Mark Twain 

Mark Twain 

Mark Twain 

Louisa M. Alcott 
Helen Hunt Jackson 
Charles and Mary Lamb 
Harriet B. Stowe 
Louisa M. Alcott 
Frances H. Burnett 
Mrs. Jameson 

Lew Wallace 

Miles Gerald Keon 


3 

ueorg Moritz Ebers 
Richard Aumerle Maher 
Elizabeth Miller 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Helen Hunt Jackson 
Thomas Nelson Page 
Winston Churchill 
Winston Churchill 
Richard Aumerle Maher 
James Henty 

John Trotwood Moore 
Booth Tarkington 


B—Good, C—Fair. 


% 
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An increased interest in books and authors, a discriminating 
taste in their selection and a profitable use of leisure were 


among the most evident results of this reading project. 


The English class organized as a Current Event Club with 
meetings once a week becomes an interesting laboratory for 


the study of self-expression. 


One member of the class presides 


as chairman, while another acts as secretary and records 


the minutes in regular form. 


Short talks are given on the 


topics of the day, and discussion, governed by parliamentary 
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practice, holds sway. Points of order are raised for unsatis- 
factory position, voice, and style; corrections or additions are 
offered on the subject-matter of the talks. Quick thinking, 
clever expression, confidence, self-control, and courtesy have 
resulted from patient and purposeful practice. So interesting 
are these meetings and so popular with the pupils that the 
privilege of visiting the club meeting of another English 
class is solicited by them as a regard for any exceptionally 
good work they have done. 

This training in group work enables them to take charge 
of special day programs with profit to themselves and pleas- 
ure to others. The assets of the class are estimated, selected, 
and arranged with reference to a central theme, and a unified 
program is the result. 

The school Annual offers a wide field for the English project. 
The general planning, the assignment of material, the prepara- 
tion of manuscript and drawings, the arrangement of copy, 
and correction of proof provide ample means of teaching and 
training in the art of correct English. An editor-in-chief is 
elected from the school, a class editor from each class, and 
others for special departments. Since all English classes are 
held at the same hour, a meeting of the editors during that 
time does not encroach upon any other subject. The classes 
are responsible to their respective editors for the material 
desired, selection being made upon the basis of excellence. 
Very creditable short stories, poems, book notices, editorials, 
and articles setting forth school activities are regularly pro- 
duced under the impetus of having an opportunity to appear 
in print. 

The Annual as a direct means of training in English— 
since it concerns actively a limited number of students, and 
these during only a part of the school year—offers fewer 
possibilities than a school weekly. Here many readers will 
throw up their hands and exclaim with Dr. Johnston in “The 
Modern High School”: “The high school paper is a plaything. 
It is a waste of energy and vitality.” But let us read on. 
“Properly directed, however, the high school publication can 
be made a powerful help to the school and its activities.” 
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Excluding from the present discussion what may be termed 
the social advantages of a school weekly—the centering of 
student interests, the spirit of cooperation between pupils 
and teachers, and a better understanding between the school 
and its patrons—and touching but lightly on its occasional 
usefulness in training a student here and there for his future 
career in journalism, let us examine the school weekly as one 
means of teaching English to all the students enrolled in the 
English courses. Here, as in the other projects, let it be 
fact, not fancy, that speaks. 

In Bulletin No. 2, 1917, “Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools,” the particular results to be sought in 
the English course are outlined as follows: 

(a) To give the pupils command of the art of communica- 
tion in speech and in writing. 

(b) To teach them to read thoughtfully and with apprecia- 
tion, to form in them a taste for good reading, and to teach 
them how to find books that are worth while. 

How is the school weekly realizing the first of these im- 
mediate aims? Power of expression, like other skills, is 
achieved only by purposeful practice. The staff meeting, held 
once a week during class hours, unlike the usual class situa- 
tion, demands immediate, concrete results. The policy of the 
paper must be decided upon, the news for the week’s issue 
selected, and plans for future issues discussed. All this re- 
quires that each contribute his “share of information or 
opinion, without wandering from the point and without dis- 
courtesy to others.” In the gathering of news, the student’s 
“ability to present with dignity and effectiveness” his request 
for information represents persistent and often humiliating 
attempts in the art of oral communication. 

But the school paper is essentially written and, as such, 
will be a more effective agency in the teaching of written 
discourse. To quote again from Bulletin No. 2, “Classroom 
activities in composition should be founded upon and should 
grow out of the experiences of the pupils. These experiences 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Those that school life provides: (a) School work; (6) 
school activities, social and athletic. 
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2. Those that outside interests provide: (a) Work, past, 
present, and future; (b) amusements, play; (c) interests in 
the home; (d) other interests, as travel and local industries; 
(e) reading. 

Here is the ever-flowing stream of material for the school 
weekly—content for themes supplied through vital activities 
instead of through dry-as-dust assignments. 

Even though the subject be interesting, its presentation 
may be far below standard unless sufficiently motivated. The 
motive here is plain. The desire to produce the theme which 
will be selected for publication when all the class write upon 
the same subject, or the probably stronger desire to win the 
approving interest of companions when one has a regular 
responsibility of a department—these impulses impel the care- 
ful organization of material. Details of punctuation, spelling, 
sentence structure, and choice of words assume their full 
importance when the literary apprentice is made to follow 
every step in the editing and re-editing of this copy. No mere 
“conference” hour can begin to be as useful to the pupil as 
this experience. 

So far the school weekly has been considered as supple- 
mentary to a regular literary course, motivating and standard- 
izing the necessary work in original composition, required in 
all the classes. To this end it has proved an ever-present 
and active help. For attaining the second aim, a knowledge 
of the best in literature with a true appreciation of its worth, 
a school weekly must yield, as here viewed, the first place 
and primary responsibility to a standard course in literature, 
while serving itself as a ready approach to the higher forms 
of intellectual pleasure. 

This enumeration of possible projects in high school English 
is by no means complete; it merely suggests some successful 
beginnings that have already been made in this direction. The 
project idea is old, but if its extended use in the schoolroom 
will make the learning process more natural and more vital, 
and at the same time make knowledge and power more abiding, 


let us hear more of its possibilities. 
Sister M. Caruerine, O.8.U. 








LEGAL STATUS OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


(Continued ) 


One of the first regulations of the Council of Public In- 
struction was to provide for compulsory attendance of all 
teachers at the territorial normal school and for a uniform 
system of academic training, of licensing of teachers, of 
inspection, and of text-books and examination standards in all 
schools. Catholic text-books were permitted only as sup- 
plementary readers. All religious instruction was forbidden 
“from 9 a. m. to one-half hour previous to the closing of 
schools in the afternoon, after which time any such instruc- 
tion permitted or desired by the trustees may be given.’’’® 

Nor did the work of curtailing the Catholic separate school 
rights end here. By an ordinance of 1901, “The only vestige 
of the former board of education with its Protestant and 
Roman Catholic sections was the educational council composed 
of two Roman Catholics and three Protestants whose powers 
were advisory only.”"’ The administration of all schools, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, was placed under the control 
of a commissioner of education, who was also a member of 
the executive council. In thus abolishing the denominational 
rights regarding separate schools conferred by the early legis- 
lation, the North-West Territories Legislative Assembly out- 
stepped its rights. The case never found its way to the Privy 
Council for a judicial decision, yet Sir Wilfred Laurier, as 
Premier of Canada, in June, 1905, expressed his opinion that 
“there can be no doubt whatever that the legislation which 
has been passed in the North-West Territories, and which is 
now in force, has been somewhat at variance with the princi- 
ples laid down by the organic law of 1875.”"* 

In this way practically every vestige of the original rights 
of Catholics in regard to the organization and management of 


*North-West Territories School Ordinance 1892, section 85. 
"Weir, op. cit., p. 53. 
“Dominion Legislative Debates, Hangard, p. 8052, 
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separate schools was abolished. According to Father Leduc, 
one of the members of the Catholic board which was abolished 
by the act: “About all that remained intact was the name.’’’® 
This, also, was the contention of Archbishop Tache and Mfr. 
Graindin, who, with Father Leduc, protested in every possible 
way against this invasion of their guaranteed rights and 
endeavored by all means possible to uphold the Catholic claim 
to real, separate schools. 

All attempts at having the obnoxious educational legisla- 
tion repealed by the legislative assembly having failed, the 
Catholics of the territories sent to the Federal Government 
numerous petitions asking for the immediate repeal of the 
school ordinance of 1892 with its later amendments. ‘The 
petitions addressed to His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council were signed by the trustees of all the Catholic 
school districts in the territories.”* 

For the next few years the separate question formed the 
subject of much bitter controversy. The issue finally found 
its culmination and settlement in the Autonomy Acts of 1905, 
by which the two provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
were created and added to the Dominion. 

For some time there had been a demand for provincial 
organization on the part of some of the settlers of the North- 
West Territories. The first of the seven formal claims pre- 
sented to the Canadian Government by the Metis in 1885 had 
been “the division of the North-West Territories into Prov- 
inces.”** The ignoring of the petition of the half-breeds by 
the Canadian Government had led to the great northwest rebel- 
lion. The rebellion had been suppressed, but the claims for 
the conversion of the territories into provinces became more 
insistent. 

In the session of 1905 the Canadian Government undertook 
to satisfy these demands by the creation of two new provinces. 
The British North-America Act had empowered the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, “from time to time to establish new prov- 
inces in any territories forming for the time being part of 


™ ‘Hostility Unmasked,” p. 2. Montreal, 1896. 


“Leduc, op. cit., p. 1. 
“Hughes, “Father Lacombe,” p. 292. 
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the Dominion of Canada but not included in any province 
thereof and may at the time of such establishment make 
provision for the constitution and administration of any such 
province and for the passing of laws for peace and good 
government of such province and for the representation in 
the said Parliament.”*? Under this section the Canadian 
Government undertook to draft the constitution for the prov- 
inces about to be organized. The educational controversy 
could no longer be set aside. “The Parliament of 1875, 
deliberately, unanimously and with the intention of settling 
the question had then made provision for separate schools,”** 
in the constitution of the North-West Territories. “To guard 
against any encroachment similar to that threatening the 
Roman Catholics of New Brunswick in 1870 and carried out in 
1871, the words “or practice” were inserted in section 93 of 
the Maniteba act of 1870.”** Yet both of these constitutional 
safeguard failed to accomplish the intended purpose. Mani- 
toba had abolished the separate school system in 1892 and 
established a “non-sectarian” provincial system in its place. 

The North-West Territorial Assembly by its acts of 1901, 
which, to the mind of Weir, were at least of doubtful validity”* 
and which, according to Premier Laurier’s statement quoted 
above, were “somewhat at variance with the principles laid 
down by the organic law of 1875,” had “radically curtailed the 
separate school privileges’** and thus limited the rights of 
Catholics to the management and administration of their own 
schools. The issue called for definite settlement. 

In dealing with the question one of two courses lay open 
to the Federal Government: (1) To apply, without change, 
section 93 of the British North America Act, 1867, to the 
New Provinces, and if it guaranteed separate schools (a ques- 
tion for the courts to decide) well and good; if not, then the 
continued existence of separate schools would depend on the 
will of the provincial legislature; or (2) to interrupt and 
reinforce section 93 of the British North America Act so as to 


“British North American Act, 1871, section 2. 

=““The School System of Canada.” The Month, vol. 108, p. 177. 
“Weir, op. cit., p. 27. 

“Op. cit., p. 52. 

*aOp. cit., p. 53. 
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place the abolition of separate schools beyond the powers of 
the provincial legislature. 

The Government, adopting the second course of action, drew 
up the proposed provincial constitutions with the section re- 
lating to education (section 17) as follows: 


(1) The provisions of section 93 of the British North America 
Act, 1867, shall apply to the said province as if at the date 
upon which the Act comes into force the territory comprised 
therein was already a province, the expression ‘the union’ in 
said section being taken to mean the said date. (2) Subject 
to the provisions of the said section 93, and in continuance 
of the principles heretofore sanctioned under the North-West 
Territories Act, it is enacted that the legislature of the said 
province shall pass all necessary laws in respect to education, 
and that it shall therein always be provided (a) that a ma- 
jority of the ratepayers of any district or portion of the said 
province or of any less portion or sub-division thereof, by 
whatever name it is known, may establish schools therein 
as they think fit and make the necessary assessments and 
collection of rates therefor, and (b) that the minority of 
ratepayers therein, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
may establish separate schools therein and make the necessary 
assessments and collection rates therefor, and (c) that in 
such case the ratepayers establishing such Protestant or Roman 
Catholic separate schools shall be liable only to assess- 
ments of such rates as they impose on themselves with respect 
thereto. (3) In the appropriation of public moneys by the 
legislature in aid of education, and in the distribution of any 
moneys paid to the government of the said province arising 
from the school fund established by the Dominion Lands Act, 
there shall be no discrimination between the public schools and 
separate schools, and such moneys shall be applied to the 
support of the public and separate schools in equitable shares 
or proportion.”° 


These clauses purposed to place the matter of education in 
the position given to it, as it was thought, by the North-West 
Territory Act of 1875 and which it had under the original 
educational “Ordinance” of 1884. Not only were the separate 
schools to be safeguarded by the new provincial constitution, 
but the restrictions imposed on Catholic schools by the various 
amendments to the Education Act of 1884 were to be set aside. 


“The Month, vol. 108, pp. 178-179. 
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When Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Premier of Canada, brought 
into the Canadian Parliament the bills providing for the erec- 
tion and constitution of the new provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, “the school question became in a twinkling 
the subject of agitation and acrimonious debate throughout 
the country.’’*’ 

His proposals were greeted with a storm of indignation 
by those opposed to the separate school system. Immediately 
a violent agitation was set on foot throughout all Canada to 
force the withdrawal of the schools clauses: 


It was objected that section 17 of the proposed legislation 
meant the restoration of the clerically controlled separate 
schools that had been abolished by the restricting ordinances 
passed by the North-West Territories legislative council. It 
was also stated that the provision by which separate schools 
were to share in the proceeds of the land set apart for school 
purposes would empower Catholics to exact a proportionate 
share, if at any time the legislatures should allot a portion 
of these lands as endowment for provincial universities. 

Resolutions of protest were passed by various social, fra- 
ternal, and religious organizations; protracted debates fol- 
lowed at Ottawa, while sectarian animosities assumed a threat- 
ening aspect.** 


(To be continued) 


“Op. cit., p. 176. 
“Weir, op. cit., p. 56. 








THE RADICALISM OF SHELLEY AND ITS SOURCES* 
CONCLUSION 


The radical, when theorizing, considers man in the abstract. 
He forgets about actual conditions—man with his inequali- 
ties. The only thing necessary, in his view, for the reforma- 
tion of society is to lay before mankind some logical plan of 
action. He loses sight of the fact that other influences, besides 
logic, play a part in the moulding of man’s conduct. Newman 
says teach men to shoot around corners and then you may 
hope to convert them by means of syllogisms. “One feels,” 
Emerson writes, “that these philosophers have skipped no 
fact but one, namely, life. They treat man as a plastic thing, 
or something that may be put up or down, ripened or re- 
tarded, molded, polished, made into solid or fluid or gas at 
the will of the leader.”*** The radical sees the millenium dawn- 
ing upon the land every time a new scheme is proposed for 
the amelioration of society. They do not apply any tests to 
determine its adaptability to the needs of the people. It satis- 
fies the rules of logic and for them this is sufficient. Burke 
considers this point in his speech, “On Conciliation with 
America.” “It is a mistake to imagine that mankind follow 
up practically any speculative principle as far as it will go 
in argument and in logical illation. All government, indeed 
every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue and every 
prudent act is founded on compromise and barter. We balance 
inconveniences; we give and take; we remit some rights that 
we may enjoy others. Man acts from motives relative to his 
interests; and not on metaphysical speculations.” 

Shelley could not understand how it is that evils continue 
so pertinaciously to exist in society. He believed that men had 
but to will that there would be no evil and there would be 
none. It seemed to him that he could construct inside twenty- 
four hours a system of government and morals that would be 
perfect. “The science,” Burke writes, “of constructing a com- 
monwealth, or renovating it, or reforming it, is, like every 

*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy. 
™Essay on Owen, 
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other experimental science not to be taught @ priori. Nor is it 
a short experience that can instruct us in that practical 
science. ... The science of government being therefore so 
practical in itself, and intended for such practical purposes, 
a matter which requires experience, and even more experience 
than any person can gain in his whole life, however sagacious 
and observing he may be, it is with infinite caution that any 
man ought to venture upon pulling down an edifice which has 
answered in any tolerable degree for ages the common purposes 
of society, or on building it up again without having models 
and patterns of approved utility before his eyes.”’*** 

The radical does not distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials. He sees some evils in connection with an institu- 
tion and forthwith would wipe that institution out of exist- 
ence. Garrison thought there was something in the constitu- 
tion of the United States that sanctioned slavery and so he 
described the constitution as “a league with death and a 
covenant with hell.” As late as 1820 Shelley believed that 
“the system of society as it exists at present must be over- 
thrown from the foundations with all its superstructures of 
maxims and of forms.’*** He sees the evil and misses the good. 
The radical and the conservative both sin in this, that they 
take the cause of their adversaries not by its strong end, but 
by its weakest. 

Imaginative people see a few things clearly, and on that 
account do not see the whole. Their attention is entirely taken 
up with a few details. Shelley had no connected view of the 
world. He has brilliant, perhaps exaggerated, pictures of 
parts of it. He picks out some misery here and some injus- 
tice there, and condemns the whole. Again, he does not offer 
a complete philosophy of life for us to follow. He takes a 
truth here and another there and deifies them, exaggerates 
them as he does pictures of the world. His thoughts were 
so vivid that they outshone the counsels of the more conserva- 
tive. They impressed him so much that he could not see 
their limitations. Single views, a simple philosophy suited 
him. For this reason he made his guides and leaders those 


“Reflections, Vol. V. . 
Letter to Leigh Hunt, May 1, 1820. 
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philosophers of the eighteenth century who discarded the tor- 
tuous philosophy of the past and put forward a simple recipe 
which was to bring light and happiness to the world. 

Radicals do a great deal of good by shaking off our social 
torpor and disturbing our self-sufficient complacency. But 
they very often cause a great deal of harm, and then society 
has a perfect right to defend itself against them. If they 
ignore the past, if they disregard the wisdom of centuries, 
if they tend to subvert all that has been already done, they 
are not effecting the betterment of society, but its destruction. 
True reformers link themselves with the good already existing 
in society and war only against its evils. They will start 
with things as they are. Burke says that “the idea of inherit- 
ance furnishes a sure principle of conservation and a sure 
principle of transmission, without at all excluding a principle 
of improvement. It leaves acquisition free; but it secures 
what it acquires. . . . By preserving the method of nature in 
the conduct of the state, in what we improve we are never 
wholly new; in what we retain we are never wholly obsolete.” 
True, progress in all the arts and sciences requires a certain 
readiness to experiment with the unknown and try something 
new. Yet if that readiness be reckless, disaster will surely be 
the result. Desire to move forward must be moderate, must 
be harmonized with distrust of the unknown if real progress 
is to ensue. 

To improve society we must understand it, and to do this 
we must recognize its positive value. The work of social re- 
formers would be more effective if they had a better knowledge 
of existing laws and institutions. As a rule soap-box orators 
declaim against things about which they know little or nothing. 
A clear consciousness then of the good in the world, a clear 
understanding of the principles which bind this social world 
together is indispensable to the social reformer. To under- 
stand an object is to see through its defects to the positive 
qualities that constitute it; for nothing is made up of its own 
shortcomings. Hence we must place our faith in evolution 
rather than revolution. Any reform that is to be made must 
be founded in the good at present working in the world. 

It cannot be said that Shelley had a clear consciousness 
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of the social forces at work in society or of the good being 
done by the -institutions of his time. He admitted himself 
that he detested history, and one cannot form a just estimate 
of institutions without knowing something about their his- 
tory. Had he known something about the real history of 
Christianity or of the development of constitutional govern- 
ment in England he would not probably have been the radical 
that he was. He did not see that the institutions of his time 
were the product of the efforts of generations of men; he did 
not realize that the social structure is the most complicated 
and delicate of all the products of human nature, and conse- 
quently did not appreciate the folly of some of the radical 
changes he proposed. 

Shelley had a horror of tradition and prejudice; yet a cer- 
tain amount of prejudice is necessary. A man who would 
solve all the problems of life without falling back on tradition 
would be obliged, in each of the decisions that he would make, 
to follow a line of thought or argumentation which would 
impose an intolerable burden on him. According to Shelley, 
the morality of an act is to be measured by the utilitarian 
standard, “the greatest good of the greatest number.” How 
though can we measure the pleasure and the pain that flows 
from an action? In many cases we must take the judgment 
of the race; we must be guided by prejudice or tradition. 
“Prejudice,” writes Burke, “is of ready application in the 
emergency ; it previously engages the mind in a steady course 
of wisdom and virtue, and does not leave the man hesitating 
in the moment of decision, sceptical, puzzled and unresolved. 
Prejudice renders a man’s virtue his habit and not a series of 
unconnected acts. Through just prejudice, his duty becomes 
a part of his nature.”**’ 

The radical lays too much stress on the influence of institu- 
tions. Shelley ascribed to them all the evils of society. He 
was confident that a remodelling of them would bring about 
a complete reformation of society. Social wrongs are caused 
by men and men alone can cure them. 

The radical is so taken up with his own ideas that he 
soon becomes eccentric. He loses, too, all sense of humor. He 


™ Letter to Leigh Hunt, p. 82. 
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sees nothing but tragedy confronting him at every turn. At 
Leghorn, Shelley, accompanied by a friend, visited a ship 
which was manned by Greek sailors. “Does this realize your 
idea of Hellenism, Shelley?” his friend asked. “No! but it does 
of hell,” he replied. Almost every radical is lacking in tact, 
in moderation and in the sense of practical life. 

The radical is apt to think that everybody is against him. 
He does not credit his opponents with honest convictions, and 
so he imagines that he is being unjustly persecuted. Shelley 
thought that even his father sought to injure him. “The 
idea,” Peacock writes, “that his father was continually on the 
watch for a pretext to lock him up haunted him through life.” 

This brings us to several of Shelley’s traits which are char- 
acteristic of genius or insanity rather than of radicalism. 
In his Man of Genius Professor Lombroso says that the char- 
acteristics of insane men of genius are met with, though far 
less conspicuously, among the great men freest from any sus- 
picion of insanity. “Between the physiology of the man of 
genius,” he writes, “and the pathology of the insane, there 
are many points of coincidence; there is even actual contin- 
uity.” 

One of the most important of these characteristics is hallu- 
cination. Examples of geniuses who were subject to halluci- 
nations are Caesar, Brutus, Cellini, Napoleon, Dr. Johnson, 
and Pope. Shortly before his death Shelley saw a child rise 
from the sea and clap its hands. At Tanyralt, on the night of 
February 26, 1813, Shelley imagined that he heard a noise pro- 
ceeding from one of the parlors and immediately went down- 
stairs armed with two pistols. There, he said, he found a 
man who fired at him but missed. The report of Shelley’s 
pistol brought the rest of the family on the scene, but none of 
them could find any trace of the intruder. It is generally 
conceded that this attack took place only in Shelley’s fertile 
imagination. At another time Shelley imagined that he was 
afflicted with elephantiasis. One day towards the close of 
1813 he was traveling in a coach with a fat old lady, who, he 
felt sure, must be a victim of this disease. Later on at Mr. 
Newton’s house as “he was sitting in an arm chair,” writes 
Madame Gatayes, “talking to my father and mother, he sud- 
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denly slipped down on the ground, twisting about like an eel. 
‘What is the matter?’ cried my mother. In his impressive tone 
Shelley announced ‘I have the elephantiasis.’ . . . After a few 
weeks this hallucination left him as suddenly as it came. 

“He took strange caprices,” writes Hogg, “unfounded frights 
and dislikes, vain apprehensions and panic terrors and there- 
fore he absented himself from formal and sacred engagements.” 
It is well to keep this in mind when reading some of the 
criticism of Shelley. J. C. Jeafferson cites a long list of facts 
to prove that Shelley was a wilful prevaricator. Almost all 
of these can be explained away through the assumption that 
Shelley himself was deceived when he told something that did 
not square with the known facts of the case. “Had he,” writes 
Hogg, “written to ten different individuals the history of some 
proceeding in which he was himself a party and an eye-witness 
each of his ten reports would have varied from the rest in essen- 
tial and important circumstances.” 

“Genius,” says Lombroso, “is conscious of itself, appreciates 
itself, and certainly has no monkish humility.” Shelley often 
expressed regret that the rest of mankind was not as good as 
himself and his soulmate, Miss Hitchener. He thought that 
he had no faults. 

Another characteristic of the genius is that he must be 
continually traveling from one place to another. This is cer- 
tainly true of Shelley. He seldom remained longer than a year 
in one place. 

Shelley in common with most sane men of genius was much 
preoccupied with his own ego. He loved to talk and write 
about himself and his opinions. The most important of his 
poems contain pictures of himself. 

“These energetic intellects,” writes Lombroso, “are the true 
pioneers of science; they rush forward regardless of danger, 
facing with eagerness the greatest difficulties—perhaps be- 
cause it is these which best satisfy their morbid energy.” 
Shelley was always embarking on some foolish enterprise. 
He ran away with a school girl without having in sight any 
means of support. He went to Ireland to emancipate the 
whole race; and after this failed he set about reclaiming a 
large tract of land from the sea at the little town of Tremadoc, 
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Wales. He finally lost his life through venturing out to sea 
in stormy weather with an undermanned boat.'** 

Matthew Arnold’s dictum, then, that Shelley was not sane 
is a gross exaggeration. The characteristics of his life which 
would seem to uphold Arnold’s assertion are found in sane 
men of genius. That he was abnormal in some ways cannot 
be denied. In a letter which Mrs. Shelley wrote to Sir John 
Bowring when she sent him the holograph manuscript of the 
Mask of Anarchy, there is the following reference to her hus- 
band: “Do not be afraid of losing the impression you have con- 
cerning my lost Shelley by conversing with anyone who knows 
about him. The mysterious feeling you experience was partici- 
pated by all his friends, even by me, who was ever with 
him—or why say even I felt it more than any other, because 
by sharing his fortune, | was more aware that any other 
of his wondrous excellencies and the strange fate which at- 
tended him on all occasions. . . . I do not in any degree be- 
lieve that his being was regulated by the same laws that govern 
the existence of us common mortals, nor did anyone think 
so who ever knew him. I have endeavored, but how inade- 
quately, to give some idea of him in my last published book— 
the sketch has pleased some of those who best loved him— 
I might have made more of it, but there are feelings which 
one recoils from unveiling to the public eye.’ 

Shelley always remained a child. This was the opinion of 
one of his greatest admirers, Francis Thompson. “The child 
appeared no less often in Shelley the philosopher than in 
Shelley the idler. It is seen in his repellant no less than in his 
amiable weaknesses.” To this fact, perhaps, may be ascribed 
the luxuriance of his imagination; it is freer in childhood 
than in old age. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows 
He sees it in his joy.?”° 
He has been described as “a beautiful spirit building his 
~ “Guido Biagi: Gli ultimi giorni di P. Shelley. 


“Quoted in Shelley Society Papers, Part I, p. 94. 
“Wordsworth: Ode on the Intimations of Immortalitiy. 
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many-colored haze of words and images.” For him idealism 
was more than a need of the spirit; it was the principal ele- 
ment of his being.*** Anyone who cleared away obstacles 
from the path of his imagination had all the attraction of a 
kindred spirit. This helps to explain Godwin’s influence over 
him. His father-in-law advocated the entire abolition of exist- 
ing institutions, and left the work of reconstruction to man’s 
imagination. Here it was that Shelley found full scope for 
the exercise of his faculties. He cannot be said to have con- 
tributed many original ideas to nineteenth century literature. 
“He merely familiarizes the highly refined imagination of the 
more select classes of poetical readers with beautiful idealisms 
of moral excellence.” 

Radicalism igs a characteristic of youth. Almost every per- 
son who is of any importance in his community will be found 
to have started out in life, boiling over with enthusiasm and 
eager to help on reform by advocating a change in this or that 
institution. Very often this interferes with their judgment. 
Bacon had this in mind when he wrote: “Is not the opinion 
of Aristotle worthy to be regarded wherein he saith that young 
men are not fit auditors of moral philosophy, because they 
are not settled from the boiling-heat of their affections nor 
tempered with time and experience.”** Shakespeare endorses 
this in Troilus and Cressida, Act II, scene 2. 

not much 


Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 


That Shelley, had he lived, would have followed in the foot- 
steps of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey and become a con- 
servative may well be doubted. However, his life shows some 
progress in that direction. He had learned to become more 
tolerant of various types of men; and Stopford Brooke main- 
tains that there ure indications in Shelley’s works to show 
that he would have become a Christian. 

It is unfortunate that Shelley never came into close personal 

“Tutte le circostanze della vita dello Shelley attestano come in lui 


la poesia, la visione, l’idealismo fossero, piu che un bisogno dello spirito, 
il principale elemento costitutive dell esser suo.” G. Chiarini, Ombre 


e figure. 
Advancement of Learning, Book II. 
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contact with a Burke who could take him out of the region of 
imagination and make him appreciate the beauty of order and 
institutions. Had Shelley met such a one he might have 
been influenced in the way that the Greek Augustine was bene- 
fited by the Roman Ambrose. Southey might have helped 
Shelley if he had shown more consideration for our poet’s ex- 
tremely sensitive feelings. Southey’s pet argument was that 
Shelley was too young to understand the question they were 
discussing. “When you are as old as I am,” he would say, 
“then you will see things in a different light.” Such a line 
of reasoning has no influence on men of Shelley’s stamp. 

Aubrey De Vere, in a letter to Henry Taylor, December 12, 
1882, states that Shelley’s character had two great natural 
defects. The first was a want of robustness which took away 
from him stability and self-possession. The second was his 
want of reverence. “There is,” he writes, “an insolence of 
audacity in some passages of Shelley on religious subjects 
which admits only of two interpretations, viz., something in 
his original cerebral organization doubtless augmented by 
circumstances that hindered proper development in some part 
of it or else pride in quite an extraordinary degree.” Lest this 
should appear to give De Vere’s complete view of Shelley I 
quote further from the same letter. “Something angelic there 
was certainly about him, something that I recognized from 
the first day that I read his poetry. His intelligence had 
also a keen logic about it.” 

The radical is gifted with a powerful constructive imagina- 
tion. He feels keenly the failures of institutions and is led 
to construct an ideal state of society. He takes all the good 
he knows, joins the pieces together, beautifies and adorns the 
picture until he has formed an earthly paradise. This has its 
advantages as only those whose imaginations are fired by fine 
ideals will ever stir the world with noble deeds. To succeed 
you must, as Emerson expresses it, “hitch your wagon to a 
star.” 

Imagination has, of course, its dangers. Some are content 
to day dream; to live in the world of their imagination. They 
are impatient of the failures, of the slow, steady toil that pre- 
cedes success. They forget that change works slowly. “He 
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who has a clear grasp of a concrete ideal and a clear insight 
into the conditions, realization, and the difficulties in the actual 
world by which it is beset will be the true social reformer of 
the world.”**? Shelley had a good grasp of the ideal, but he 
did not know how to cross over from the ideal to the real. 
This journey is a long and tedious one. “All progress,” Mac- 
Kenzie writes, “which is guided by an ideal must be more or 
less of the nature of a stumble.”** “Our very walking,” as 
Goethe puts it, “is a series of falls.” Bacon writes, “certainly 
it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, 
rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of the earth.” 
Shelley’s mind moved in charity, but turned anywhere except 
upon the poles of the earth. 

Notwithstanding all its shortcomings radicalism fulfils a 
very useful purpose in society. It keeps before our eyes the 
ideal. “It emphasizes the moral over the material; man over 
property. Its prominence in society insures progress and gives 
promise that ideals shall not perish; that hope shall not wane, 
and that society shall long for perfection and peace, without 
which longing no progress is possible.”*° Radicalism em- 
phasizes the ideal; conservatism the real. Out of the two 
springs progress. “One is the moving power; the other the 
steadying power of the state. One is the sail without which 
society would make no progress; the other the ballast without 
which there would be small safety in a tempest.’’*°° 

It is strange that the experience of centuries has not taught 
men to be more tolerant towards the radical. We see how 
blind was the generation behind us in resisting the obvious 
reforms which it was asked to approve; yet it never enters our 
heads to suspect that the next generation will consider as 
obvious reforms what we consider subversive proposals, and 
will wonder at our stupidity in having offered any resistance 
to them. 

Shelley was a “sentimental” rather than a “philosophical”?” 


J. S. McKenzie: Social Philosophy, p. 428. 

**Thid., p. 42. 

*Am. Cath. Quarterly, Vol. 28, p. 239. 

“MacAulay: Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 

Carlyle calls the philosophical radicals “paralytic radicals” because 
their theories lead to inaction. 
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radical. He inflamed wills rather than enlightened minds. He 
roused men to action instead of solving difficult problems. 

Man is influenced more by his emotions than by his intellect 
and hence the importance of the position which the sentimental 
radical holds in the history of society. If the radical arouses 
helpful emotions the amount of good he does is incalculable, so 
too is the amount of harm an unwise radical is responsible for. 

The emotions which Shelley's poetry arouse are on the whole 
helpful. True a few of the details of one or two of his works 
should be condemned, but these usually serve to bring out the 
main idea of the work which is always an inspiring one. 
Nobody thinks of condemning “Lear” because of the vileness 
of Goneril. If we would interpret any writer’s meaning and 
message the first thing to attend to is to regard the work “as 
a whole bearing on life as a whole.” Doing this we will grasp 
what is central, and at the same time will appreciate the true 
value of all details. Francis Thompson does not believe that 
any one ever had his faith shaken through reading Shelley. 
He knows, too, only of three passages to which exception 
might be taken from a moral point of view. Shelley extolled 
Justice, Freedom and Equality; and he denounced tyranny 
and injustice. His poetry should inspire men to be more 
charitable and tolerant, to seek less after wealth and the 
applause of the world, to sympathize more and more with 
suffering humanity, to return good for evil and to pursue the 
common good of all with more zeal and enthusiasm. 

One or more of the faculties of every poet are more highly 
developed than those of ordinary people. In some cases it is 
the senses; in others the imagination. Tennyson and Words- 
worth are good examples of the first class. They note and 
describe shades of color—in flowers, in the sky—the music of 
waters, and a hundred other things that escape the notice of 
common mortals. In Shelley it is his imagination, his faculty 
for feeling the sufferings of others that is abnormal. He sees a 
woman afflicted with elephantiasis, and straightway imagines 
that he himself has the same disease. Shelley keenly feels the 
misery around him, gives expression to that feeling, and 
castigates the causes of that misery. 
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Shelley’s poetry exercises our imagination, takes us away 
from ourselves and makes us think about our neighbors. The 
great trouble with the world today is that men think only 
about themselves, their own wants and their own joys. If we 
were made to feel the sufferings of the poor one-half of the 
evils of society would be eliminated. Anything then that 
brings home to us the evils of society is a blessing. “Every 
grade of culture,” writes Dr. Kerby, “has its own spirit of 
fellowship, its own code, understanding and secrets. Hence it 
is that the imagination has a supreme roéle in the neighborly 
relations of men. As social processes unite men in imagina- 
tion, they supply the basis of concord, service and trust... . 
Reason may talk of social solidarity, and economic or socio- 
logical analysis may show us how intimately all men are 
united; the catechism may appeal to intellect and tell us that 
mankind of every description is our neighbor. But only they 
have entrance to our hearts to whom imagination gives the 
passport; only they are neighbors whom imagination accepts 
and embraces.’*°* The work of reconstructing human brother- 
hood is in a great measure the work of the imagination. 

The objection may be raised here that although Shelley's 
imagination was very strong, still he was guilty of great wrong 
to Harriet. In reply one may say that the imagination is only 
one-half the mould which forms the perfect man. The other 
half is made up of reason and revealed religion. . Where these 
two parts of the mind are found together we get great men. 
They exist side by side in the saints. A man may know all about 
ascetical theology, or all about his profession, but if he has not 
imagination he will always be a plodder. To come more 
directly to our difficulty, Shelley had the motive power of 
imagination and the guiding force of reason, but not that of 
revealed religion. The result was that he went off at a tangent 
when he dealt with matrimony. His case should be a convine- 
ing argument to women at least that Christianity is necessary 
for the happiness and well-being of mankind. In so far as 
Shelley’s imagination was guided by the light of reason, he 
was a saint. Trelawny says that Shelley stinted himself to 


™The Catholic World, Vol. 87, p. 744. 
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bare necessities, and then often lavished the money saved by 
unprecedented self-denial on selfish fellows who denied them- 
selves nothing. 

Some of Shelley’s poetry is calculated to arouse one’s anger 
and hatred of wrong. A people who are destitute of these 
emotions are fit subjects for the yoke. As long as there are 
men ready to take advantage of another’s weakness; as long 
as there are selfish men who will advance themselves at the 
expense of others, so long will it be necessary to keep alive in 
men the spirit of hatred of injustice. 

The difficulty with a great many critics of Shelley is that 
they confound Shelley’s railing at the evils of religion and 
governments with railing at religion and government itself. 
In places, it is true, he would seem to be a complete anarchist, 
but then allowance should be made for the sweeping gen- 
eralizations that are characteristic of poetry and radicalism. 
Those passages in which he would seem to condemn all religion 
and government should deceive no one. 

No doubt it is wrong to brood too much over the misery of 
the world. One misses a great deal if one sees only the evil, 
and never sees any of the good nor experiences any of the joy 
of life. Extreme pessimism is as harmful as extreme optimism. 
The pessimism that lets in no ray of hope is a plague. Such 
though is not the pessimism of Shelley. His pictures of the 
evils of society are illumined by the reflection from the happier 
state of society that is about to come to pass. 

Shelley would do away with government and authority. 
Surely, some would say, that is enough to discredit him as a 
thinker forever. On the contrary, it shows how far in advance 
of his time he was; it shows he had a good grasp of the 
sociological principle that the less compulsion and the more 
cooperation under direction there is in any state the better it 
is. Shelley never meant to say that he would here and now 
abolish all authority. No one saw more clearly than he that 
chaos would result from the removal of authority from society 
as at present constituted. When Shelley writes about freedom 
from authority he is picturing the ideal state where men will 
be just and wise. He very likely doubted that such a state was 
possible here below, still he thought it was incumbent on every- 
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body to strive after this ideal. He wanted men to so perfect 
themselves, to so act, that laws and policemen would become 
less and less necessary. 

Shelley may not have the “sense of established facts,” and 
may be unable to offer suggestions which will work out well in 
practice, but he does infuse a higher and a nobler conception 
of life into the consciousness of a people. What Wordsworth 
said concerning his own poems is true of the works of Shelley. 
“They will cooperate with the benign tendencies in human 
nature and society, and will, in their degree, be efficacious in 
making men wiser, better, and happier.” 


[The End] 








THE LIMITATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
OF JOHN LOCKE ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN TEACHER* 


(Continued ) 


Concerning ‘‘real,’’ objectively existing essences, 
whether material or immaterial, we can have no scientific 
and certain knowledge, first, because our senses fail 
to penetrate into that inner, essential nature of their 
being, which is the source of their properties and ac- 
tivity ;*** second, because in our ideas of them we cannot 
discover the connections and dependencies of the various 
causes and effects that operate in these bodies. He says, 
‘*TIn some of our ideas there are certain relations, habi- 
tudes, and connections, so visibly included in the nature 
of the ideas themselves, that we cannot conceive them 
separable from them by any power whatsoever. And in 
these only we are capable of certain and universal knowl- 
edge. Thus the idea of a right-lined triangle necessarily 
carries with it an equality of its angles to two right ones. 
Nor can we conceive this relation, this connection of 
these two ideas, to be possibly mutable or to depend on 
any arbitrary power, which of choice made it thus, or 
could make it otherwise. But the coherence and con- 
tinuity of the parts of matter; the production of sensa- 
tion in us of colours and sounds, ete., by impulse and 
motion; nay, the original rules and communication of 
motion being such, wherein we can discover no natural 
connection with any ideas we have, we cannot but ascribe 
them to the arbitrary will and good pleasure of the wise 
architect. ... The things that, as far as our observa- 


*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the 
Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

"Cf, Bk. IV., c. 3, 25. 
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tion reaches, we constantly find to proceed regularly, we 
may conclude do act by a law set them; but yet by 
a law, that we know not; whereby, though causes work 
steadily, and effects constantly flow from them, yet their 
connections and dependencies being indiscoverable in 
our ideas, we can have but an experimental knowledge 
of them. .. . In these we can go no farther than par- 
ticular experience informs us of matter of fact and by 
analogy to guess what effects the like bodies are, upon 
other trials, like to produce. But as to a perfect science 
of natural bodies (not to mention spiritual beings) we 
are, I think, so far from being capable of any such thing, 
that I conclude it lost labor to seek after it.’”** Again, 
‘*T deny not, but a man, accustomed to rational and regu- 
lar experiments, shall be able to see farther into the 
nature of bodies, and guess righter at their yet unknown 
properties, than one that is a stranger to them; but yet, 
as I have said, this is but judgment and opinion, not 
knowledge and certainty. This way of getting and im- 
proving our knowledge in substances only by experience 
and history, which is all that the weakness of our facul- 
ties in this state of mediocrity, which we are in, in this 
world, can attain to; make nie suspect, that natural 
philosophy is not capable of being made a science. We 
are able, I imagine, to reach very little general knowl- 
edge concerning the species of bodies, and their several 
properties.’’*** 

Thus we see that Locke carries out his own empirical 
theories to the point where empirical science is declared 
impossible, and his rationalism leaves us only the deduc- 
tive sciences, dealing with the purely subjective exist- 
ences of his ‘‘nominal’’ essences. 

Locke’s views concerning the nature of the relation 
between soul and body will account in a great measure 


=Cf. Bk. IV., c. 3, 29. 
Bk. IV., c. 12, 10. 
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for the deficiencies of his methods of teaching, as viewed 
from the genetic standpoint. To him soul and body 
would seem to be distinct entities, holding to each other 
the relation of cottage and tenant, or of tool and work- 
man.”** All we have to do is to let nature mould the 
physical organism in her own fashion and when suffi- 
cient growth and strength are attained, it may be de- 
pended upon to render fit service to the mind. Sensa- 
tions and sense perception are not the activities of the 
human composite, but purely physical activities and 
modifications which he can trace from their inception 
in the sense-organ, along the neural pathway to their 
terminus in the central nervous system. Here the mind 
takes up the activity though Locke cannot explain how 
the chasm is bridged between the physical organism and 
the immaterial mind. ‘‘Impressions made on the retina 
by the rays of light, I think I understand; but motions 
from thence continued to the brain may be conceived; 
and that these produce ideas in our minds I am per- 
suaded, but in a manner too incomprehensible. This I 
ean resolve only with the good pleasure of God, whose 
ways are past finding out.’”** Again, he says, ‘‘As the 
ideas of sensible secondary qualities which we have in 
our minds, can by us be no way deduced from bodily 
causes, nor any correspondence or connection be found 
between them and those primary qualities which (expe- 
rience shows us) produce them in us, so on the other 
side, the operation of our minds upon our bodies is in- 
conceivable. How any thought should produce a motion 
in body is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how 
any body should produce any thought in the mind.’ 

Through revelation, indeed, we know, that the soul 
can exist separate from the body, but of the modes of its 


™OCf. Thoughts, Secs., 2, 31. 
“Examination of Malebranche, Vol. IX, Sec. 10. 
*Bk. IV, c. 3, 28, 
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activity as a separate entity we can have no knowledge. 
‘‘The body,’’ says St. Thomas, ‘‘is necessary for the 
action of the intellect, not as its organ, but on the part 
of the object; for the phantasm is to the intellect what 
eolor is to the eye.’”** All the activities of the soul or 
body have but one prime subject to which they are 
referred as to their cause, the Ego or self, which is neither 
the soul taken separately, nor the body taken separately, 
but the composite being arising from the personal and 
substantial union of the two. Hence, all the educative 
processes, both active and passive, whereby man is 
adjusted to the ideal as well as actual conditions of his 
life and his ultimate destiny, must be adapted to this 
human composite, of body and soul. We cannot educate 
the body and the soul independently, because they can- 
not act or be acted upon separately. Locke apparently 
believes the educative processes concern the soul only, 
the body receiving sufficient attention to keep it in health. 
He says, ‘‘ Due care being had to keep the body in strength 
and vigor, so that it may be able to obey and execute the 
orders of the mind; the next and principal business is, 
to set the mind aright;’”** ‘‘and though this be the prin- 
cipal part, and our main care should be about the inside, 
yet the clay-cottage is not to be neglected.’”*® 

All our ideas, he assures us, come through the senses, 
but the process is essentially a passive one. ‘‘The mind 
is wholly passive in the reception of all its simple 
ideas.’”*** ‘‘In this part the understanding is merely 
passive ; and whether or no it will have these beginnings, 
and as it were materials of knowledge, is not in its own 
power. For the objects of our senses do, many of them, 
obtrude their particular ideas upon our minds whether 
we will or no.... These simple ideas, when offered to 

“Summa Theologica, P. I. Q., LXXX, a. 2, ed. 3, English Trans. p. 6. 

*Thoughts, Sec. 31. 


**Tbid., Sec. 2. 
“Essay, Bk. II, c. 12, 1. 
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the mind, the understanding can no more refuse to have, 
nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor blot them out, 
and make new ones itself, than a mirror can refuse, alter, 
or obliterate the images or ideas which the objects set 
before it, do therein produce. As the bodies that sur- 
round us do diversely affect our organs, the mind is 
forced to receive the impressions, and cannot avoid the 
perception of those ideas that are annexed to them.’”*' 

Nevertheless, there are those who have eyes and see 
not, ears and hear not. For different persons placed in 
identical surroundings, though their senses be perfectly 
sound, will not receive the same sense-impressions from 
the same source. The individual without musical train- 
ing does not receive all the impressions perceived by the 
artist, not merely because he approaches the perform- 
ance with a totally different appreciative mass, but like- 
wise because his sense organs are not sufficiently sensitive 
to respond to the more delicate stimuli. The statement 
that ‘‘education consists in the modifications of the cen- 
tral nervous system,’”** expresses, at least, a part of the 
truth. The quality or character of the nerve cells as well 
as the number and the character of the connections be- 
tween them and between the different areas of the cere- 
bral cortex constitute the neural basis of the learning 
process and they condition the psychical associations 
involved therein. The structure and function requisite 
for reflex or automatic action is inherited, but such as 
are required for the instinctive activities and, above and 
beyond, those that condition the highest functions of the 
intellect are subject to modification and dependent on 
development. The process of habit formation, involved 
in every learning process, entails the forming of con- 
tinuous and free channels for the transmission of neural 
impulses and the blocking of divergent pathways. An 


™Bk. II, c. 2, 25. 
™Cf. Donaldson, The Growth of the Brain, p. 336. 
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educational theory, therefore that fails to take cognizance 
of considerations such as these, but attempts to treat the 
body and the soul as separate entities, must be unsound 
to that extent. 

In his attitude toward the ‘‘natural aptitudes’’ and 
peculiar characteristics of children, as well as in his 
belief in the pliableness of their young minds, Locke 
recognizes a ‘‘design laid in nature,’’ and foreshadows 
the modern doctrines concerning heredity and plasticity. 
‘*T imagine,’’ he asserts, ‘‘the minds of children as easily 
turned this or that way, as water itself.’”’** But ‘‘we 
must not hope wholly to change their original tempers, 
nor make the gay pensive and grave, nor the melancholy 
sportive, without spoiling them. God has stamped cer- 
tain characters upon men’s minds, which like their shapes, 
may perhaps be a little mended, but can hardly be totally 
altered and transformed into the contrary. He, there- 
fore, that is about children should well study their natures 
and aptitudes, and see by often trials what turn they 
easily take, and what becomes them; observe what their 
native stock is, how it may be improved, and what it is 
fit for.’’*** The biological sciences, which have aided 
greatly in classifying and generalizing the facts and phe- 
nomena involved in these individual variations found in 
children were not at Locke’s disposal—in this case, prac- 
tice ran ahead of scientific theory. 

But more serious is Locke’s neglect to transmit to the 
child the complete social heritage, which the race holds 
in trust for him. This transmission, though only a part 
of the educational aim, is, nevertheless, an essential func- 
tion, for this heritage must supply the mental and spirit- 
ual food needed for the growth and development of the 
individual. 


™=Thoughts, Sec. 2. 
*“Tbid., Sec. 66. 
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Dr. Shields in his Philosophy of Education represents 
man’s spiritual inheritance diagramatically, thus: 
{ Nature 
| Revelation 


God Art 
Language 

God is the ultimate source of all truth and the Unity 
into which the various paths of truth must merge. His 
essence and being is the final answer to which all man’s 
philosophical enquiry must lead, directly through nature 
or revelation, or more circuitously through the intellect 
of the race as it has expressed itself in art or literature. 
The interdependence of nature, revelation, art, and lan- 
guage obviously flows from their very nature. Inasmuch 
as art and language are but the outward expression and 
embodiment of human thought and feeling, they must 
depend on nature (man included) and revelation; for, all 
that can become the object of man’s thought is God and 
God’s creation. Revelation in turn presupposes nature 
and language, and without nature, art is not possible. 

In his scheme of education, Locke makes the certain 
and scientific knowledge of nature impossible by reason 
of the destructive conflict of the rationalistic and em- 
pirical elements of his philosophy. He thrusts revelation 
into the background, and waits upon the development of 
the child’s natural curiosity for a more complete enquiry 
into the supernatural. The arts are held in low esteem, 
and there is nothing left in the curriculum, but man and 
man’s language. 

(To be continued) 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, “HISTORY IN THE MAKING” 


At the Supreme Convention of the Knights of Columbus, held 
at San Francisco in August of this year, a historical com- 
mission was appointed to encourage investigation into the 
origins, the achievements, and the problems of the United 
States, to interpret and perpetuate the American principles 
of liberty, popular sovereignty, and government by consent, to 
promote American solidarity and to exalt the American ideal. 
This commission consists of distinguished citizens, each of 
whom has made individual contributions to the progress and 
betterment of our generation. A prize essay competition has 
been organized, and noncompetitive monographs are already 
in process of publication. These will be submitted to the pub- 
lic from time to time, and each, based on scrupulous accuracy 
and impartial investigation, will tell the story of our nation 
so that history will serve its true purpose and be a beacon that 
will light our country to the paths of justice and equity. 

Representative statesmen from the principal nations of the 
world are meeting at Washington to consider the problems of 
peace in the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments and 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions. A small army of agents 
representing various combinations and interests are stationed 
at Washington to create public opinion, to influence the work 
of the Conference. 

The Supreme Directors of the Knights of Columbus, repre- 
senting a million men, believe that the same spirit which ac- 
tuated the Knights during and after the war requires that its 
members shall be supplied with information prepared under 
its own direction, which will enable this largest organization 
in the nation whose membership, objects and achievements are 
open to public scrutiny, to assist in creating an American pub- 
lic opinion which will demand a true peace and so reduce the 
burden of taxation that is pressing so heavily on mankind 
today. True disarmament does not mean mere mechanical 
restrictions but includes the acceptance of just principles, free- 
dom of the seas, and mutual confidence among nations. Infor- 
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mation on these points, supplied to the members of the Knights 
of Columbus must be accurate, impartial and free from preju- 
dice or selfishness. 

The history of many conferences called to discuss problems 
of war and peace shows that the real aims of the nations par- 
ticipating are not infrequently undisclosed until they are 
announced as accomplished facts. 

One hundred years ago, the combination of nations known 
as the Quadruple Alliance represented the force of absolutism 
as opposed to democracy. Today the opposing forces may be 
described as imperialism and republicanism; militarism or 
navalism; and the future of peace depends upon which shall 
achieve the ascendency at the coming conference. For a cen- 
tury, the maintenance of the principles laid down by the fathers 
of this Republic that the political systems of Europe should 
not be extended to our hemisphere has kept the United States 
free and made it a powerful influence working for interna- 
tional good will. 

The problems confronting the United States today were 
considered in Washington’s Farewell Address, of which the 
Monroe Doctrine announced almost three decades later was 
the logical sequence. It is equally destructive of national 
solidarity unduly to hate as to love any foreign nation; either 
feeling brings with it the insidious wiles of foreign influence 
which Washington conjured his fellow-citizens to avoid. Our 
national history has verified his fear; foreign influence is one 
of the most baneful forces working on republican government. 

In order that the Knights of Columbus may be able to give to 
its members a dispassionate view of the various developments 
of the conference and enable them as citizens individually to 
understand the various aspects which enter into the problems 
of peace and fairly to interpret the viewpoint and proposals 
of the nations gathered for what may be the most momentous 
occasion in modern history, and which may and we hope be 
a golden thread in our progress, the first bulletin in this 
Knights of Columbus “History in the Making” program, en- 
titled “World Peace and China,” prepared by Mr. Edward F. 
McSweeney, chairman of the Knights of Columbus Historical 
Commission, has been sent out. From time to time, other 
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bulletins on fundamental factors and occurrences of the con- 
ference will be distributed. 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS FOR INDIAN SERVICE 


The United States Civil Service Commission states that 
there is a shortage of teachers in the Indian Service and that 
until further notice it will receive applications for such posi- 
tions. The basic salary offered for such positions is $760 a 
year. Those who have had supervisory experience may be 
appointed as principals or inspectors at basic salaries ranging 
from $900 to $1,200 a year. To all salaries there is added the 
increase of $20 a month allowed by Congress. In addition, 
furnished quarters, heat and light are provided by the Govern- 
ment free of cost, and at each boarding school there is a 
common mess where meals are furnished at cost. 

Applicants are not required to undergo a written examina- 
tion but are rated upon their physical ability, weighted at 10 
per cent, and their education, training and experience, weighted 
at 90 per cent. 

Teachers in kindergarten, elementary, and high-school grades 
are needed. About 200 vacancies in all exist. 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained 
by communicating with the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or with the secretary of the local 
board of civil service examiners at the post office or custom 


house in any city. 
THE SCHOOL AND HEALTH 


William Mather Lewis, Chief of the Education Service of 
the Civic Development Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, speaking before the Thirteenth 
Congress of the American School Hygiene Association recently, 


said: 


The business world has much at stake in the matter of build- 
ing in our schools citizenry which is physically fit. The times 
demand men and women who can stand the strain of the most 
trying commercial and industrial conditions the world has 
known. Health is the basis of efficiency. With specialized 
production and with the use of the telephone and other time- 
saving devices, physical exercise in connection with the day’s 
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work is greatly restricted, and as a result there is a constantly 
increasing number who break down in what should be the 
prime of their productive lives. 

Proper medical inspection and physical training in our 
schools must be the answer to this condition. He who starts 
in the economic struggle without the proper physical equip- 
ment is limited in his choice of life work and in his ability 
to reach the top. Our future workers are not being given a 
fair start. 

Out of 100,000 pupils in New York public schools alone who 
have to repeat their work yearly, 50,000 have defective eye- 
sight. In a school in Detroit, Michigan, 600 children were 
graded by mental tests. Of the 100 with the highest rating 44 
were without any physical defects. Of the 100 with the lowest 
rating only 17 did not have such defects. In Omaha during 
the last school year 22,249 school children were examined. The 
total number of physical defects found was 18,882. Through 
the knowledge thus obtained, 46 per cent of those examined 
were relieved of the defects and started on the way to suc- 
cessful life. Statistics show that pupils with good teeth make 
better grades in school than those with poor teeth. Likewise 
they do better work when they get into business. 

During 1917-1918 the Health Department of the City of 
New York estimated that about 20 per cent of the children in 
the public schools were suffering from malnutrition. Of 59,000 
children examined in Detroit recently, 19 per cent were 10 
pounds or more under weight and nearly 7 per cent were 15 
pounds or more under weight. Will such conditions add to 
our future industrial and commercial efficiency? More than 
fifthy years ago Herbert Spencer pointed out the fact that 
healthy training was the first consideration in education. Cen- 
turies ago the Greek teachers stressed physical development 
and produced the highest type of civilization the world had 
known. 

We have been slow to learn the lesson they taught. The time 
has’ come when the business men must find out by personal 
investigation whether the children of their communities are 
getting a decent start in life. They must see for themselves 
whether or not children are cooped up in buildings where 
wrong lighting ruins the eyes, wrong seating twists the backs, 
and poor sanitation promotes disease. The facilities and lead- 
ership in the teaching of health and the development of strong 
bodies must likewise be investigated. For a period of years 
over 50 per cent of the deaths among Michigan school teachers 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four have been from 
tuberculosis. An unhealthy teacher cannot do much for the 
physical education of those in her charge. Good health is the 
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foundation of business efficiency and success, and American 
business men will see to it that their children have this asset. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONTESTS 


Many ingenious safety ideas are being advanced as a result 
of the national safety campaign being conducted under the 
auspices of the Highway and Highway Transport Education 
Committee. These suggestions come in lessons and essays 
being prepared by teachers and pupils as their contributions 
to the two contests which form a part of the movement. 

Organizations sponsoring the campaign anticipate an appre- 
ciable decrease in the number of motor accidents and fatali- 
ties, which annually take a toll of ten thousand lives due to 
the educational work being conducted in virtually every class- 
room in the United States. It is estimated that more than 
half of the one million teachers in the country and a large 
percentage of the eighteen million pupils are interested in the 
committee’s program. Many of these, it is believed, will have 
submitted their essays and lessons by the time the contest 
closes. 

One lesson submitted by a teacher provides for a giant 
pantomime in which all the pupils of her classroom partici- 
pate. This pantomime will be executed in her school as part 
of the observance of “National Safety Week,” December 4 to 10. 

Another lesson devotes part of each day to a particular 
phase of safety work. On Monday the children are taught 
how to cross the street-car tracks; on Tuesday how to avoid 
automobiles while crossing streets; on Wednesday the fact is 
emphasized that they should refrain from crossing in the 
middle of a block. Mountain roads form the subject for 
Thursday, while danger signals are discussed at the Friday 
lesson. 

Toy models, said to be especially appropriate for teaching 
children in the junior grades, are used in this lesson. 

New slogans are coming into existence. “It pays to play 
safe,” “Cross at the crossings,” “Dare to be careful,” and 
similar phrases are among those suggested. 

Officials of the committee report that the Boy Scouts are 
taking an exceptionally active part in the safety campaign. 
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Mayors of cities are issuing proclamations setting aside the 
week of December 4 to 10 for special observance, while Kiwanis 
Clubs, Rotary Clubs, women’s clubs, and others are planning 
to devote their weekly luncheons and meetings to a discus- 
sion of the problems of safety as they apply to their respective 
communities, 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, endorses the program of the committee in an open letter 
to the schools of the country. In the November issue of 
School Life, the official publication of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Tigert says: 


The loss of life of school children on our highways has 
reached such proportions that it now competes with fire as 
our great national danger. This tragic development which has 
followed the almost universal use of the motor vehicle for 
business and for pleasure lays a responsibility on teachers as 
well as pupils for the protection of life. 

The work of educators in cities like Detroit, Cleveland, and 
St. Louis shows that accidents and death may be reduced 
fully one-half by teaching the children how to protect 
themselves. 

It therefore behooves our teachers and parents to give more 
attention to the training of boys and girls on how to conduct 
themselves on the highways. The recently announced contests 
under the direction of the Highway and Highway Transport 
Education Committee will serve as an incentive to greater 
effort on the part of the teachers and pupils in combating this 
new danger, and it is to be hoped that by these means the 
lives of many of our children will be saved who otherwise 
might be maimed and killed. 

The Bureau of Education also heartily approves of the ob- 
servance of “Safety Week” with special reference to safety 
on the highways, as has been planned by the several states. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Eleventh Report of the Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Diocese of Newark, Year Ending June 30, 1921. 

Apart from the statistical data which offer an interesting 
view of the growth of the system during a year, there are im- 
portant features of this report which deserve attention. The 
superintendent of Newark has given the School Board of the 
diocese some vital points for consideration in regard to Cath- 
olic school interests. Among these is the perennial topic, the 
Catholic High School, but it is not presented to the board in 
any perfunctory manner; rather it would appear to be as a 
matter of urgent necessity which cannot be dispensed with 
much longer. A glance at the statistics shows the acuteness 
of the high school situation. Sixty per cent of the graduates 
of parish schools entered high schools in 1920; three-fifths 
of those pursued secondary courses in Catholic schools and 
two-fifths in public high schools. The superintendent says: 
“Our aim should be to convert a necessity into an opportu- 
nity by providing an adequate number of secondary schools. 
. . . Continuance of present conditions is hazardous. There- 
fore some definite plan should be outlined whereby we may 
reap the full benefit of the training given under Catholic 
auspices. We can spend our efforts in ‘watchful waiting’ and 
lose, or we can spend our efforts in concrete activity and win. 
Which shall it be? The time seems ripe for action. The 
Hierarchy, priests and people are deeply interested in and will 
stand solidly behind any movement that makes for the erec- 
tion of a Catholic high school in our diocese.” 

The adequate supervision of teaching is also stressed. Find- 
ing that for one reason or another the community supervisors 
had been recalled from their work during the course of the 
year to act as substitute teachers and in other capacities with 
the result that the supervisory staff was “far weaker than in 
any previous year,” the superintendent rightly condemns the 
short-sighted policy which has provoked such a situation. Not 
only the board but those responsible for the situation should 
be wholesomely affected by the superintendent’s remarks. 
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The practical phases of certification for teachers in the 
diocese are discussed, and plans proposed for obtaining state 
certificates, if such a policy is to be approved by the School 
Board. The superintendent recommends, however, a regular 
normal training as the solution of the problem. It would, 
in his view, meet with state approval and avert the dangers 
attendant upon the present mode of obtaining diplomas and 
certificates. Most will agree with him that this is “the ordi- 
nary, more thorough and most direct procedure,” although 
much more than the details of it are yet to be agreed upon. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


Superintendent’s Report, 1920-21, Bureau of Education, Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul. 

The first annual report of the Superintendent of Schools 
of the Archdiocese of St. Paul is a valuable and interesting 
document. It focuses attention on the major problems of or- 
ganization in the archdiocese, and its recommendations are 
always thoughtful and forward-looking. It tells us that St. 
Paul, in common with every other diocese in the country, is 
facing a shortage of religious teachers, the evil effects of which 
show themselves in overcrowded schools, lack of sister prin- 
cipals and half-measures in teacher training. The superin- 
tendent appeals to the pastors for cooperation along this line, 
“that serious thought of vocation be engendered and the grand 
result will be more sisters in our convents, more teachers in 
our schools.” 

Better methods in the teaching of religion are advocated, 
and the principle is reiterated that religion be always regarded 
as the pivotal element in the curriculum. Practical observa- 
tions are made concerning supervision of teaching, emphasis 
being put on the supervisory duties of the principal, whose 
chief duty is always classroom supervision. Hence the need 
of more “free principals.” 

The superintendent’s survey has uncovered the disturbing 
fact that there is much retardation in his schools, for which 
he blames the following factors: late beginning, irregular 
attendance, frequent change of schools, curtailment of pre- 
scribed periods of attendance, lack of interest and subnormal 
intellectuality. He feels that all of these factors, save the 
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last, can be controlled. In this connection his recommenda- 
tions are open to criticism. Because of lack of facilities and 
shortage of teachers, he would advocate the turning over of 
all subnormal children to the public schools. He feels that 
such a step would be a gain for the children in a material 
way and he doubts if it would hurt them spiritually. “For 
just as the defective is unable to profit by regular instruc- 
tion in secular subjects, so he is unable to acquire more than 
the very rudiments of religious knowledge.” 

We doubt the wisdom and validity of this conclusion. First 
of all, these children even more than the normal need what- 
ever help and strength can come from religious training, and 
even though their intellectual grasp of religious principles 
will always be rudimentary, the habits and appreciations that 
are developed in the Catholic school environment will be of 
inestimable aid to them. Nor need they constitute the moral 
menace the superintendent seems to fear. The subnormal 
child is not really intractable. “Every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school” has a particular application to the border- 
line case. Nor should the difficulties in the way of securing 
teachers and equipment prove a great sae in a system 
that has on hand an educational fund. 

A diocesan syllabus and an approved list of texts is recom- 
mended as means of effecting a better organization, though the 
superintendent does not seem to incline favorably toward 
absolute uniformity of textbooks. His arguments, however, 
do not seem convincing. Uniform texts do not really destroy 
individuality and initiative on the part of the teacher. A 
good teacher finds himself at home with one standard text as 
well as another. Moreover, there seems to be more to the 
economic advantages of uniformity than the superintendent 
is ready to admit. Even if the number of children who 
change schools is small, teachers are frequently transferred. 
Moreover, if left to their own devices, teachers and prin- 
cipals will be tempted to make changes in texts from time 
to time. While the question is an open one, experience has 
pretty well demonstrated that the advantages that come from 
uniformity, by way of standardization and the saving of money, 
more than outweigh the rather theoretic possibility of inter. 
ference with the teacher’s individuality. 
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The superintendent makes a strong plea for better high- 
school facilities, particularly for boys. That the need is press- 
ing the figures in his report will prove, for at present the 
high school enrollment is about 10 per cent of the total. 

A novel idea is suggested in regard to the establishment 
of rural boarding schools, to afford the country children better 
educational opportunities. Some schools of this type have 
been inaugurated, the children living at the school from 
Monday until Friday at a possible tuition of ten dollars 
per month. The extent of the rural parishes, and the con- 
sequent distances children would have to travel to and from 
school, recommend the system. 

The successful creation of the $5,000,000 Archbishop Ireland 
Educational Fund is an achievement of which the archdiocese 
may well be proud. The object of the fund is “to provide 
a closer knit educational system in the archdiocese, to defray 
the costs of the overhead of such a system, and to supply 
the means of encouraging small and struggling parishes to do 
their full duty in the matter of Catholic Schools.” 

It is interesting to note that the fund finances the super- 
intendent’s office. This point deserves the attention of super- 
intendents and diocesan authorities generally, for experience 
has shown how lack of funds handicaps the superintendent’s 
efforts. The superintendent cannot effectively prosecute his 
work unless he can afford a properly equipped office and an 
expense account that will allow him some latitude of plan 
and movement. 

Dr. Byrnes is to be congratulated, not only on the content 
of his report, but on the form as well. He has followed the 
plan used by Dr. James Ryan, of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, in the preparation of the Directory of Catholic 
Schools and Colleges. The statistics are conveniently and 
helpfully arranged. Which suggests a thought concerning the 
possibility and advisability of standardizing the statistical 
form of superintendents’ reports. A common agreement should 
be reached as to just which facts are important and the man- 
ner in which they should be arranged. Students of conditions 
in Catholic schools, such as attendance, retardation, number 
of teachers, etc., would welcome this standardization. 
GrorGE JOHNSON. 
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